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THE TEACHING OF FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE TO UNDERGRADUATES* 


By J LYBORGERHOFF /$ 7.~ ~ 


% Professor of Romance Languages in Western 
Reserve University 


I wish to state from the outset that I feel hardly competent to 
treat the subject of this paper. My own choice would have been 
merely to bring up for discussion the subject, “How to Teach 
French Literature to Undergraduates.” I feel now somewhat in 
the position of one who answers a query with a question. 

When I was a graduate student we were not taught the modern 
periods in literature. It is only of late years that American uni- 
versities have introduced in their graduate departments adequate 
instruction in the French literature of the three latest centuries. 
But even so such courses, no matter how good, no matter how 
helpful and stimulating to the graduate student or literary worker, 
are often of little practical help to the young instructor when he 
is facing a class of raw undergraduates mentally as yet quite im- 
mature. I know it; we all know it from experience. Personally, 
I must admit that for years I groped in the dark; I am perhaps 
still doing so. I have tried method after method, honestly and 
conscientiously, with a view not of lessening my share of work, 
but of giving my students all that can be got out of a course. 
I must humbly admit that I have yet to find the method that 
satisfies me completely, the one that I could recommend to others, 
the one that meets what I consider the requirements of a good 
course in literature for undergraduates. Those requirements 
comprise among other things: 
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I. The careful reading of the works with a view to the lin- 
guistic difficulties. Our American textbooks, umoremarely too 
expensive, solve this difficulty fairly well. 

2. The understanding of the import of the works, their broader 
meaning in reference to social or literary conditions, aims of the 
writers, influence of time and other literary products, influence of 
the works on their time and on subsequent times, relation of the 
works to the contemporary or later periods of the student’s own 
literature. 

3. Sufficient knowledge of the writer’s life to interpret the 
works in the light of that knowledge. 

4. Ability to pass judgment on the works orally and in writing, 
to criticize, to compare, to conclude. 

5. The class must be, if not enthusiastic, at least interested in 
the period they have studied, else the instructor may be sure that 
his method of presentation has been faulty. 

How are we to meet those requirements? What are we to do 
with a class of students who have had two years of college French 
or one year at the high school and two years at college, which, in 
Cleveland at least, amount to practically the same thing? Strict- 
ly speaking, such students should still be doing work m the study 
of the vocabulary, syntax, composition, conversation; in other 
words, the third year should be merely an elaboration of the sec- 
ond. But were we to act thus, in most colleges we might just as 
well say good-by to literature altogether, for the majority of 
those who go beyond the second year at all take a third semester 
or a third year, and there they stop. Few have time to take four 
years in any language. Now, I for one am not willing that those 
three-year students should leave college without studying at least 
one or two periods or literary schools with a certain amount of 
detail. 

What, then, shall those courses be? An outline history of the 
French literature is sure to be superficial and scrappy. Owing 
to the small number of works that can be read, such a course 
leaves instructor and students with a hopeless feeling of incom- 
pleteness, much less satisfactory than would be a picture show 
trip through Europe. 

The seventeenth century might do at a pinch, although it is per- 
haps a little too hard. I prefer putting it off till later, even at the 
risk of seeing those students leave college without it. I do not 
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recommend the nineteenth century, for the reason that students do 
considerable reading in that period during the second year. There 
I am always careful to give them at least a bird’s-eye view of the 
various movements by dictating a skeleton outline and by assign- 
ing for outside reading a chapter in some interesting history of 
the literature, preferably in English. I also try to read in that 
second year as far as possible a representative work of each im- 
portant period. Another reason for not taking up the nineteenth 
century for detailed study in the third year is that, after leaving 
college, students, if they keep up their interest in French at all, 
are likely to read exclusively nineteenth and twentieth century 
literature. 

I prefer, therefore, starting my third-year students with the 
eighteenth century. We had two classes in literature last term, 
one in the eighteenth century prose writers and one in the drama 
of the same century. The eighteenth may be followed by either 
the seventeenth or the nineteenth. We manage to have next term 
a course in each, so as to leave a certain amount of choice. 

Taking, then, the first semester of the third year and as sub- 
ject the drama in the eighteenth century, I shall take the liberty 
of outlining the method I have followed, not because I consider 
it best (I should not stand here to-day if I did), but merely to 
serve as a basis for discussion and criticism. 

Before starting the reading of the literary products of any 
period or school, I want my students to have a bird’s-eye view of 
it, just as, before showing the monuments or salient features of 
a city, I would begin by throwing on the screen a plan or general 
view of that city and surroundings. I start, therefore, by assign- 
ing in the present instance the reading of two chapters, the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century in “Landmarks of French 
Literature,” by Strachey, published in the Home University Li- 
brary Series. This is superficial, I admit; but too much detail 
would be inappropriate where the students are as yet unacquainted 
with any literary products. At a later stage I complete that read- 
ing with the chapter on the eighteenth century in Wright’s His- 
tory and in Petit de Julleville, Lanson, etc., according to the 
capacity for work or mental development of individual students. 
I require that the class make a written résumé of the chapters 
read, bringing out the main currents and prominent events clear- 
ly. Excellent though somewhat brief models of such résumés 
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are found in Doumic’s manual. I also quiz the class on the read- 
ing, and I add a few necessary details to their information. Es- 
pecially do I make it a point to explain the essential characteris- 
tics of the tragedy. In the same meeting I write on the black- 
board or dictate the list of plays that will be read during the 
term, giving the date of production of each, and I assign half an 
act of Voltaire’s Zaire, urging as preliminary a careful reading 
of the introduction to the annotated edition we use. 

At the next recitation I begin by asking a few facts about the 
author’s life, insisting on those that have particular bearing on 
the play in hand. He is still essentially classic, owing to his time, 
his education, taste, etc. But he has been in England; he has 
come under the influence of Shakespeare. We may therefore ex- 
pect to find romantic elements mixed with the main tissue, which 
is classical. We look out at once for what is classic and for what 
is new. 

I then make sure that the reading has been done carefully, and 
I ask to this effect, from as many students as the time permits, 
translations of different passages. I call attention to the pe- 
culiarities of the style noble and the absence of trivial details. I 
explain the structure of the alexandrine, etc. Remember, my 
students at this stage have not yet read any classic tragedy, and 
some detailed explanation is necessary. 

The language having been explained, I ask questions as to the 
content. Some student gives this briefly but clearly, after which 
we take up the discussion of the characters. They are of noble 
lineage and bearing; they are historical as befits a tragedy, but 
they are taken from the history of France. Again, the Christian 
religion comes in conflict with the Mohammedan. Such conflicts 
are rare, yet recall Polyeucte, Athalie, Esther. I call attention to 
Voltaire’s spirit of tolerance and hatred for Catholic exclusive- 
ness, which is brought out in several passages, 

The first act being read in its entirety, I require a written 
résumé of it. Translation of difficult passages is done throughout 
the play. I also read certain striking scenes aloud, and some stu- 
dents who read tolerably well do the same. 

About ten recitations are devoted to the play. This may seem 
to some like going slowly, but my experience is that the work 
cannot be done with any degree of thoroughness in less time. 
Besides, I do not spend my whole hour quizzing on one half act. 
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I do some informal lecturing on Voltaire’s literary activity out- 
side of the drama, his influence on his age, etc. 

After the whole play has been read, I devote, if necessary, a 
whole hour to discussing it, or rather to drawing ideas out of the 
students—a thing which is not so hard, provided the questions are 
properly put. Those questions I prepare beforehand, and among 
the topics talked over in class I choose a few for written treat- 
ment, as, for instance, Voltaire’s Opinions on Shakespeare, re- 
ferring them to the index of the editions by Moland or Beuchot, 
to Jusserand’s Shakespeare sous Pancten régime, and to Saints- 
bury’s Voltaire and Shakespeare. 

Other subjects, Zaire and Othello. Compare the two plays, or 
compare Othello and Orosmane, Desdemona and Zaire, Jago and 
Corasmin, or compare the action of the English play with that of 
the French. What are the romantic elements in Zaire? 

I think that one lecture devoted to the other writers of tragedy 
in the eighteenth century will suffice, and there is hardly any 
need for reading Crébillon. But a pretty detailed analysis should 
be made, either by the instructor or by one of the most advanced 
students, of at least one of Crébillon’s plays, his Rhadamante et 
Zénobie or his Atrée et Thyeste, to show that, as far as form 
and sources are concerned, he was an imitator, but that he was 
the inventor of tragic horror, the basis of what was later to be 
the melodrama. 

The instructor should not fail to read the essay devoted to him 
in Laharpe’s Cours de Littérature, a work which contains much 
that is still useful about authors we no longer read and which 
may be picked up for a few pennies in Paris. 

One can hardly speak of the tragedy in the eighteenth century 
without mentioning the translations of Shakespeare by Laplace 
and Letourneur and Ducis’s adaptations. The best studies to 
consult for the latter are Jusserand; Penning, Ducts als Nachah- 
mer Shakespeares; Lacroix, Histoire de Vinfluence de Shakes). 
sur le th. frangats; and especially Dargan’s essay on Ducts and 
Shksp. in Modern Philology for October, 1912. 

And with this we may dismiss the tragedy altogether and take 
up the comedy. I explain briefly in what consisted Moliére’s 
comedy, which was almost exclusively one of character. It is 
possible that my class has already read one of those comedies in 
the second term of the second year. If not, I give them brief 
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outlines of some of the most characteristic, L’Avare, Tartufe, le 
Mtsanthrope. I tell them that Moliére had reached such heights 
and had so well exploited most human foibles that anything better 
or equal could hardly be expected. I speak of Regnard and call 
attention to his best imitation of Moliére, le Légataire untversel, 
which may be given to the best students to read. I dictate a few 
notes to the effect that what distinguishes Regnard from Moliére 
is that he has more gayety both in situation and in style; that 
his plots are more complicated and fairly well conducted; that 
his action is swifter because he is less searching and profound; 
finally, that he gives more information about the manners of his 
time. 

This brings us to the comedy of manners, neglected by Moliére. 
Dancourt has written some; he has put on the stage money 
jugglers, demimondaines, and other people of dubious social 
standing. But one of the best of the eighteenth century comedies 
of manners is Turcaret, by Lesage, and this we shall read. It is 
of the same year (1709) as the Légatatre, but far more significant. 
One full act is assigned for preparation; in class, no more trans- 
lation or hardly any. The students have underscored particularly 
difficult passages, which I rapidly explain. They have made a 
résumé of the first act, and that résumé is given orally. I men- 
tion some historical facts explaining the system of taxgathering 
and the abuses to which it led. In Bonnefon, La Soctété frangatse 
au 18e siecle, in Voltaire, in Rousseau, in O. de Vallée’s Les 
Manieurs d’ Argent excellent information may be found on this 
topic. Larousse and the Nouvelle Encyclopédte are helpful if the 
instructor’s time or his library facilities are limited. Larroumet’s 
Morivaus, Sa vie et ses Oeuvres likewise contains a good deal. 
In giving biographical details attention has to be paid to Gil Bias, 
which will explain much in the character of Frontin and the 
soubrettes. 

As topics for written treatment I assign a comparison of 
Turcaret with Moliére’s L’Avare, showing in what they are alike 
and in what they differ; why the one is a comedy of character 
and the other one of manners. Compare the chief character, 
Turcaret, with Le Bourgeots Benttlhomme,; the secondary char- 
acters—the servants, the marquis, the baronne, etc. Such com- 
parisons imply, of course, outside reading of the above-mentioned 
comedies, 
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Lesage might be followed by Marivaux, because here we have 
again entirely new elements injected into the comedy.’ We shall, 
moreover, observe in this manner the chronological order, if that 
be thought useful. Of Destouches and his Phtlosophe Marsé and 
Le Glorieux (imitations of Moliére) we need not speak at length. 

I take le Jeu de amour et du hasard. I assign again a whole 
act for each recitation. The slowest student may have some dif- 
ficulty in keeping up, but the average of the class can do it. I 
explain rapidly difficult passages, such as the students were 
unable to make out by means of the dictionary and the notes. 
Rather than go through a laborious and tedious process of trans- 
lation in class, I prefer making them read passages, illustrating 
the writer’s manner. The characters and situations are discussed. 
To this exercise I devote some time of each recitation, and I fill 
in the rest with lecturing on the salons in the eighteenth century, 
giving necessary information about the social conditions of the 
time of the regency and the reign of Louis XV. When the whole 
piece has been read, I assign written themes—e. g., the psychology 
of the play, the character of the hero, the heroine, the servants, 
the language of the play, the seriousness of the play despite its 
apparent frivolity, the importance of the female characters, ex- 
planation of the epithet Faguet applies to the author, Cette co- 
quette, cette catlette, cette petite baronne de Marivaue, stating 
whether or not it is justified. Comparisons with Racine and Mo- 
liére would, of course, be made in a class that had already read 
those authors. The originality of Marivaux will appear much 
better at a later stage, when most of the important plays of the 
eighteenth century have been read, and when an essay might well 
be written on the unique position of this writer. 

It may be somewhat hard to interest the students in the some- 
what flimsy plot of the Jeu de Pamour. I do not hesitate to stim- 
ulate their interest by showing pictures of Watteau and calling 
attention to the similarity of treatment. I point to the fact that 
Marivaux’s Marianne may have influenced Richardson, that it 
certainly influenced Stendhal strongly, and that Tolstoy once de- 
clared that he owed more to Stendhal than to any other writer. 

Lesage and Marivaux wrote comedies in which love and satire 
are mixed with fun. We shall now take up the entirely new 
genre of serious comedy, also called drame larmoyant, or by the 
Germans Rihrdrama; in other words, the comedy of sentiment. 
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This is something unknown in France up to Nivelle de la Chaus- 
see. I take the best type of this species, Mélanide, and we read it 
for class discussion if enough copies are available. The play is 
important historically in that it forms a transition between the 
tragedy and the prose drama. We treat it as we did Turcaret or 
Le Jeu de l'amour, reading one act at the time and discussing in- 
teresting topics connected with it, external differences, setting, 
nature, and social status of characters, bourgeoisie or lesser no- 
bility. I ask questions intended to bring out the defects, super- 
ficial and commonplace psychology, monotonous resemblance of 
all the good characters and all the bad ones respectively, no evo- 
lution of character ; goodness means sentimentality or false senti- 
ment. Since the good ones, the heroes, must suffer, the suffering 
is brought on by romantic, artificial means. There are hidden 
identities, recognitions, unforeseen coups de théatre, tears, sobs, 
faintings, the whole claptrap of sentimental melodrama minus 
its violence. The style is of the same caliber: tender periphrases, 
broken sentences, suspension points, etc. But we must not allow 
the student to conclude that everything is bad; the character of 
the marquis is well drawn, and, besides, the modern drama is con- 
tained in nucleus in these plays. I show some of Greuze’s pic- 
tures during our study. 

Sedaine wrote his Phtlosophe sans le savoir twenty-five years 
later (1765.) Between them came Diderot’s romantic plays. I 
see no reason to read them, because they are neither original nor 
good. Le Philosophe is in prose, and this is one great difference 
between it and Nivelle’s plays. Another novelty is that the hero 
is a merchant. It might be useful to read before the students 
Diderot’s Entretien sur le Fils Naturel and his dissertation Sur 
le poeéme dramatique, in which he rejects the classical drama and 
demands truth, nature, and prose, and that middle-class people in 
their various professions be taken as subjects of the drama. Dide- 
rot’s theory was no doubt better than his practice. He had, more- 
over, much influence in Germany, especially on Schiller. A scene 
from one of Diderot’s plays might be read to show by contrast the 
superiority of Sedaine, the naturalness and brevity of his dialogue, 
his restraint in language, and the expression of genuine feeling. 
We can show how modern he is and how little he differs in the 
treatment of his subjects from Scribe, Sardou, Augier, Dumas, 
whose model he truly is. 
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In class we read scenes, each part being taken by a different 
student and myself taking part in such little dramatic readings. 

After the whole play is read (one week), I assign again topics 
for written treatment—e. g.: In the second-year French my stu- 
dents had read Taine’s Origines de la France Contemporatne. 
From that they might think that Rousseau was the inventor of 
the sentimentality which ran riot in the eighteenth century. Sub- 
ject: Refute that idea with the plays of Nivelle de la Chaussée, 
Diderot, and Sedaine. To broaden the students’ outlook I get 
them to look up in the Grande Encyclopédie or in Larousse the 
article “Manon Lescaut.” I want them to go a little farther and 
to read the articles on Fénelon, whose idea of a work of art was 
that it should be “one that makes us shed tears,” and I call above 
all attention to Vauvenargues (1715-47), whose philosophy had 
more than anything else to do with rehabilitating instinct and 
natural kindness over against Larochefoucauld’s selfishness, 

Another subject which appeals to me is, how to explain the 
sentimentality at the time it existed—that is, during the corrupt 
period of the regency—how sincere and how deep was this feel- 
ing; in how far it was genuine human sympathy, coupled with 
the desire to help better the world; and in how far it was an 
expression of the epicureanism of a witty, pleasure-loving society 
that found in emotion a novel source of pleasure. 

And we must not forget the English influences which perhaps 
affected the nature of those plays. For, if we have no direct 
evidence, we know that Jean Baptiste Rousseau, Voltaire, Montes- 
quieu, Prévost, Destouches had been in England, that Marivaux 
edited philosophical journals after the English style from 1722 to 
1734, and that Marianne, his novel, appeared from 1731 to 1741. 
Nivelle’s Fausse Anttpathte is of 1733, Mélanide of 1741, Pré- 
vost’s translation of Pamela of 1742, Clarissa Harlowe of 1752. 
A paper might well be assigned on this, and we need not expect 
it to be unduly profound. 

We read Beaumarchais’s Barbter de Séville and Le Mariage de 
Figaro, Collin d’Harleville’s Vieux Céhbatatre, and Piron’s 
Métromante, With this the course comes to an end. As a last 
paper I require of each student a chart of the eighteenth century 
after the model of the one found at the end of Lanson’s History. 
In the first vertical column the years are written from 1700 to 
1800, divided by heavy horizontal lines into decades. The title of 
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every important work is placed in a second vertical column op- 
posite its date. In a third column I make the student write the 
titles of important English works; and if they have studied the 
German eighteenth century, I also make them include in a fourth 
column the salient works of this literature. The works that have 
been read in class or outside, those that have been consulted, and 
those analyzed by the instructor. are underscored in red ink. 
It is needless to point out the importance of this piece of work. 

I have now:stated the general course I pursue. I have, as you 
have noticed, attached much importance to written themes. Ex- 
perience has shown me that nothing fixes the works better in the 
minds of the students. I have lectured little, mostly on topics 
not directly related to my immediate subject—the salons, politics, 
social and economic conditions, Rousseau, the Encyclopedia—be- 
cause in this way I give my students at least an idea that the 
drama is by no means everything in the eighteenth century, and 
perhaps I inspire them with the desire for further study of the 
period, 

My main difficulty is with the class work. What am I to do 
after the students have done their assigned reading? How am I 
to treat in class the works they have read at home? I do not be- 
lieve in much translation in class. The students know how to 
read ordinary French at this stage, or at least they ought to, and 
too much language work is apt to. destroy their interest in the 
book they read. 
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